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Alexander H. Krappe 
SELEUKOS AND KOMBABOS 


In 1705 Louis XIV sent Paul Lucas, the well-known Orientalist 
and traveller, on his fourth voyage to the Levant, which is the 
second of those of which he has left a published account.? His 
travels took him from Constantinople through Anatolia to Pales- 
tine, thence to Egypt and North Africa and back to Marseilles. 
At Iconium he met an Armenian priest, who showed him the tomb 
of Mullak-Onker and very close by that of a Christian bishop. 
This intimacy, after death, or a Mohammedan dignitary with a 
prominent member of the Christian clergy, which is certainly 
strange, stranger even than it would have been during the worthies’ 
lifetime, clearly called for an explanation, and to the French trav- 
eller’s satisfaction this explanation was not long in forthcoming. 
At all events, this is what his Armenian cicerone told him.? 


At the time of Mullak-Onker there lived a bishop called 
Epsepi, whom the Mullak appreciated for his learning and 
sterling character. Now it once happened that the Mullak 
decided to make a pilgrimage to Mecca and, in his absence, 
to entrust his Christian friend with the administration of 
justice as well as with the affairs of his own household. Realiz- 
ing full well the peculiar difficulties connected with such a 
trust, the Bishop was by no means eager to undertake it but 
yielded at last to the entreaties of his friend. When the Mul- 
Jak was about to leave, the bishop presented to him a small 
box, requesting him to put it in safe-keeping until his return. 


The bishop then took charge of the government of the city 
and of the Mullak’s house. He enforced the laws strictly 
and was inaccessible to cajoleries and bribes. Then happened 
what was sure to happen—human nature being what it is— 
namely, that he made more enemies than he probably would 
have made in following an opposite course, and the people of 
the Mullak’s household were the first to conspire against him 
and to vow his ruin. 


No sooner had the Mullak returned than they beset him 
with all sorts of calumnies of the Bishop, accusing him of the 
worst infamies, especially of having debauched the fair in- 


10On Paul Lucas cf. Biographie Universelle, t. XXV (1820), 344. 


> 2Voyage du seur Paul Lucas fait par ordre du Roy dans la Grèce, V Asie 
Mineure, la Macédoine et Afrique (Paris, 1712). 
3 Ibid., t. I, cap. 20, p. 193 ff. 
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mates of his friend’s seraglio. So lòng as these accusations 
came only from the slaves and eunuchs, they had little effect, 
as the Mullak had few illusions on the veracity of his people; 
but when the fair charmers themselves joined in the chorus, 
the Mullak believed them word for word and ordered the good 
Bishop to be beheaded sans plus. 


As the poor man was being dragged to the place of execu- 
tion, he asked the Mullak to give him back the box he had 
entrusted to him for safe-keeping at his departure. The Mul- 
lak had it fetched and opened it at the Bishop’s request and 
in his presence. What was his amazement when he found in- 
side the privy parts of a man. The Bishop then convinced 
him ad oculos that they were his own, then, turning to the 
executioners, cried out, “Now lead me to my death, which I 
have well deserved for harboring the illusion that it was pos- ` 
sible to find a true friend.” 


Filled with repentance and shame, the Mullak asked him 
a thousand pardons and vowed him eternal friendship. He 
also offered to put the slanderers to a miserable death; but 
the Bishop himself asked that he pardon them. He and the 
Mullak remained friends for the rest of their lives. Not want- 
ing to be separated from the Bishop even in death, the Mullak 
ordered that, should he die first, the Bishop’s tomb should be 
placed near his own. And this was done as a matter of course. 


Paul Lucas was not the first traveller whom the ciceroni amused 
with a story of this type. Nearly 1600 years previously other cice- 
roni, attached to the great shrine of the Syrian goddess at Hiera- 
polis, in Northern Syria, had regaled a far more famous traveller, 
none other than Lucian of Samosata, with much the same tale, as 
may be seen from the following outline:4 


Queen Stratonice, wife of Seleukos Nikator (312-280 B.C.), 
in a vision saw Hera (i.e. the Syrian goddess) exhorting. her 
to rear a temple to her at Hierapolis. After some hesitation 
and delays—the goddess has to repeat the vision and strike 
Stratonice with illness to obtain the reaction desired—Seleu- 
kos undertook to build the temple and despatched her to the 
site to supervise the operations. For this purpose he sum- 
moned one of her friends, a certain Kombabos, a young man 
of handsome presence, and requested him to accompany the 
Queen. Kombabos, aware of the risk involved in the mission, 
vainly begged his royal master to be spared the assignment. 
The King remaining unmoved, Kombabos prayed that as an 
alternative a respite of seven days might be granted to him. 
He used this time to unman himself, placed the sévered parts 


4 Lucian, De Dea Syria, cc. 19 ff., ed. Clemen, pp. 38 ff.; cf. R.-E., XXI, 
col. 1132 ff. ; 
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in a little vessel together with myrrh, honey, and spices of 
various sorts. He sealed the vessel up with a ring and, hav- 
ing recovered from the self-inflicted wound, made his way 
to the King, to give him the vessel in safe-keeping. The King, 
not knowing its contents, was pleased to receive it and, hav- 
ing sealed it with a second seal, entrusted it to his treasurer. 


Kombabos started out on his Journey with the Queen. 
Shortly after, the event came to pass which he had feared all 
along: Stratonice fell deeply in love with him and after some 
hesitations and with a good deal of misgiving proposed to 
him.’ Then he revealed to her what he had done. Meanwhile 
the King was kept informed of the Queen’s doings by his spies, 
and he summoned Kombabos back to his royal residence: 
Believing him guilty of illicit intercourse with his wife, he 
forthwith threw him into prison. Then he had him brought 
into his presence, accusing him in open court of adultery, 
breach of faith, and sacrilege (inasmuch as the seduction was 
supposed to have been carried out within the holy precincts). 
It was finally agreed that Kombabos was guilty and should 
be put to death. 


So far the accused had disdained to defend himself; now 
he spoke up and demanded back his pledge. On its being pro- 
duced, he removed the seals and displayed the contents of the 
vessel, relating his story. At this Seleukos cried out in amaze- 
ment, embraced his faithful servant, overwhelmed him with 
gifts, and granted him the privilege of approaching his royal 
master at all times and unannounced. The wicked informers 
were duly executed and Kombabos despatched to Hierapolis 
a second time to finish the building of the sanctuary. | 


Lucian’s account, which enjoyed considerable popularity in the 
Italian Renaissance,’ is the only variant of the tale bequeathed to 
us by Graeco-Roman antiquity. It conclusively shows that it was 
current in Syria at the time of the Antonines; but the question may 
well be asked whether it was just a local legend closely connected 


5 This is a commonplace motive in Eastern story and drama; cf. Ibn 
Batutah, ed. Defrémery et Sanguinetti, I (1893), 279; H. Reich, Der Mimus, 
I (Berlin, 1903), 652 ff. 


6It was translated into Italian and incorporated in Luigi Contarino’s 
Vago e dilettevole giardino (1586); cf. L. Di Francia, Novellistica, II (1925), 
187. It was imitated by Anton Francesco Doni, Novelle, No. 48 (ed. G. Pe- 
' traglione, Bergamo, 1907), 98 ff. The Portuguese poet Camoes, about 1549, 
wrote an Auto del Ret Seleuco which, because of its reflections on the mores 
of the late King Manuel, contributed to the poet’s disgrace and to his banish- 
ment. Cf. Aubrey F. G. Bell, Studies in Portuguese Literature (Oxford, 1914), 
123; K. v. Reinhardstoettner, Portugiesische Literaturgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1904), 93. o : 
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with the shrine of the Dea Syria, or whether it may be supposed 
to have had a wider currency in the Middle East. Before trying 
to answer this question, let us give a few data on the historicity of 
the leading characters of the tale. 


Stratonice was the second wife of King Seleukos Nikator, a 
daughter of the famous Demetrios Poliorketes and younger sister 
of King Antigonos Gonatas of Macedon. She was born in 318-17 
B.C. and married Seleukos in 300 B.C. Of a first marriage King 
Seleukos had a son named Antiochos, who became his father’s suc- 
cessor under the name of Antiochos I. In 293 B.C. Seleukos ceded 
Stratonice to his son, who is related to have fallen hopelessly in 
love with his young stepmother,’ though according to another (and 
rather late) source the marriage of Antiochos and Stratonice is not 
supposed to have taken place before Seleukos’ death.® At all events, 
the facts related in our story must have occurred, if they are at all 
historical, prior to this marriage. 


What rather shatters our faith in the historicity of the story is 
the fact that it has a number of non-Greek variants which, while 
agreeing with it in all essential features, yet show so many and 
such important divergences as to make the theory of an imitation 
fairly improbable. 


King Ardesir, founder of the Sassanid dynasty (A.D. 226- 
240), unwittingly married a descendant of the Askanians, his 
mortal enemies, whom he had vowed to extirpate. Learning 
the truth and not wishing to put the girl to death himself, he 
decided to hand her over to his chief steward to have him per- 
form the deed from which he himself recoiled. As she was 
about to be slain, the girl informed the official that she was 
with child. Having ascertained the truth of her statement, 
he had her confined in a subterraneous part of his mansion. 
Then he unmanned himself, enclosed the severed parts in a 
box, which he sealed and handed to Ardesir with the request 
that it be placed in the King’s treasury. 


In due time the prisoner gave birth to a son, whose horo- 
scope clearly indicated that he would some day be king. So 
the chief steward named him Sapor, i.e. “king’s son,” and as 
he grew up had him taught in all kingly pursuits. One day 
he overheard the King express his sorrow at being childless, 
and he seized this opportunity to inform him of the truth. 


1J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus (Gotha, 1877-78), II (1), 292 
f.; U. v. Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos 
(Berlin, 1924), I, 15, n. 1. 

8 Julian, Misop., 348. 
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At the same time he referred his master to the sealed box he 
had given him ten years previously. In the box the King 
found not only the proofs of the steward’s self-sacrifice but 
also a detailed written account of what had happened: the 
sacrifice had been a simple means of precaution to preclude 
all possibility of calumny. Ardesir recognized his son out of 
a large number of boys of the same age and appointed him his 
heir and successor.’ 


Such is the account of the chronicler Tabari who, though an 
Arab and writing after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs, is 
known to have drawn on Pehlevi sources. The great poet Firdousi 
tells much the same tale, though with a number of noteworthy 
variants.1° The heroine is a daughter of Ardewan, the last of the 
Arsacid kings, whom Ardesir had dethroned. A surviving son of the 
late monarch induces his sister to poison her husband, but the plot 
fails, and Ardesir requests his mobed to put her to death. On her 
way to the gallows, she informs the minister that she is with child, 
and the mobed transmits this intelligence to his master. Ardesir, 
however, disbelieving the woman’s story, curtly tells him to hang 
her forthwith. 


None the less, the loyal mobed does not carry out this cruel or- 
der but keeps her a prisoner in his palace. Then, reflecting that he 
has many enemies, he adopts the same procedure as in the three 
previous accounts. 


In due time the little Sapor is born and brought up by the loyal 
mobed for seven years, at the end of which he reveals the secret to 
the King as in Tabari’s story. Ardesir recognizes his son out of a 
large number of boys of the same age and overwhelms the loyal 
minister with riches and honors,14 


In spite of these variants, it is clear that the two accounts are 
‘derived from a common archetype, some Pehlevi text composed 
shortly after the death of Ardesir and presumably in honor of his 
son Sapor I (A.D. 240-261). It is equally clear that this arche- 
type cannot be derived from Lucian’s version, which is silent about 


9 Tabari, Chronique, trad. H. Zotenberg, II, 76 ff.; cf. Th. Nöldeke, Ge- 
schichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, aus der arabischen 
© Chronik des Tabari (Leyden, 1879), 27. 

10 Trad. Mohl, V, 266 ff. 

11 The popularity of this story may be gauged from the fact that it was 
translated into Malay; ef. Kokhari de Djohére, Makéta Radja-Radja ou La 
Couronne des Rois, trad. Aristide Marre (Paris, 1878), 216 et suiv. 
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the queen’s pregnancy, her persecution by her husband, the loyal 
minister’s successful endeavor to save her life and that of his royal 
master’s only son. These features are however vital for the interest 
of the tale. 


Furthermore, in Lucian’s account the journey of Stratonice to 
Hierapolis in the company of Kombabos is wholly unmotivated and 
the self-sacrifice of the hero seems therefore frivolous. In the Per- 
sian stories, on the other hand, the faithful minister saves the royal 
dynasty and by his self-sacrifice obviously precludes any asper- 
sion which might subsequently be cast on the legitimacy of Sapor’s 
birth. This sacrifice is therefore not vain but serves a high and 
noble purpose. Lucian’s version is distinguished by a rather ob- 
trusive aetiological element: time and again the tale is used to ex- 
plain certain peculiarities of the Hierapolitan cult. Thus the mem- 
ory of Queen Stratonice’s fruitless passion for Kombabos is said 
to be still reflected in the passion of the hierodulaz of the sanctu- 
ary for the galli or eunuch priests? Again we are told that the 
most intimate friends of Kombabos, in token of their sympathy, 
castrated themselves and became the first galli of the temple. 
The whole episode must then be considered as an off-shoot of an 
older narrative current in the Middle East, of which the Persian 
variants are more faithful representatives than Lucian’s account. 


This conclusion is confirmed by the occurrence of our story in 
Chinese Turkestan, where a variant, written down in the Aryan 
language known as Tokharian B, was discovered in 1906. It reads 
as follows:1# 


Once upon a time a king of the country, desirous of mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to the holy shrines of Buddhism, requested, 
his younger half-brother on his mother’s side to take charge, 
in his absence, of the affairs of the state and of the royal 
harem. On receiving this order, his brother forthwith unman- 
ned himself to avert all suspicion, placed the severed parts in 
a box, which he sealed and took to the king, who handed it 
to his treasurer for safe-keeping. On the return of the mon- 
arch from his pilgrimage, some slanderers promptly de- 
nounced his brother of having debauched the king’s wives 


12 Lucian, De Dea Syria, c. 22; cf. A. D. Nock, Archiv f. Religionswissen- 
schaft, XXIII (1925), 25-33. 


13 Lucian, op. cit., c. 26. On the purely aetiological features of the tale 
ef. Clemen, op. cit., 39. 


14 Sylvain Lévy, Journal Asiatique, 1913, II, 358 et suiv. 
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and concubines. Carried away by anger, the monarch was 
about to have a cruel punishment inflicted upon the innocent 
man. Then the latter asked him to open the box he had en- 
trusted to him. The king naturally stood amazed and was 
then told the story. Deeply moved by this mark of devotion, 
he became attached to him even more than before and per- 
mitted him (which, true enough, was now no great mark of 
trust) free access to the women’s apartments. 


It will appear at once that this version, hailing from Central 
Asia, stands closer to the text of Paul Lucas than any of the 
others: in both one of two close friends goes on a pilgrimage, while 
the other is to take charge of the affairs of state and of the absen- 
tee’s harem. In both the precautionary measure taken and the 
dénouement are the same. 


The Tokharian story dates from the latter part of the seventh 
century of the Christian era.% It must thus have reached Central 
Asia in the latter part of the Sassanid period and been current in 
the Middle East at least from the time of the Antonines (the date 
of Lucian’s treatise) down to the end of the Sassanid dynasty. The 
more recent Persian variants do not throw additional light on the 
matter, since they are derived from Tabari!® or from Firdousi,!* 
a fact natural enough in view of the wide popularity and diffusion 
of both works throughout the Persian Middle Ages which, as is 
well known, lasted well into the eighteenth century. 


There is, lastly, an Indian variant of our times, localized in Ben- 
gal. It is attached to the Taj-Bowree, a Mussulman monument in 
the now destroyed city of Bejapoor. The Taj-Bowree is not far 
from Maitras Kujoos but nearer to the Mecca Gate. The Bowree 
is a superb tank, or well, nearly 100 yards square and fifty feet 
deep, and is surrounded by a colonnade and gallery; the entrance 
to the Bowree is through a grand arch, on either side of which is 
a wing for the accommodation of travellers. The descent to the 
water is by a considerable flight of steps. It was built by Mulik 
Scindal, a voluntary eunuch, in Sultan Mahomed’s reign. The tra- 
dition of its origin is as follows:45 


15 Ibid., 360. 

16 This is true, for example, of the version found in Ah’med el Ibchihi’s 
_Kitab el Mostatref, reproduced in French translation by René Basset, Mille 
et un contes, récits et légendes arabes (Paris, 1926-27), II, 174 ff. 

17 This is true for Mirkhond, Histoire des rois de Perse, de la dynastie des 
Sassanides, trad. Silvestre de Sacy (Paris, 1793), 283. 

18 C. Coleman, Mythology of the Hindus (London, 1832), 10. 
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Sultan Mahomed had a taste for beautiful females. So he 
once decided to despatch Mulik, his intimate friend, to Sun- 
gul-deep for a Padmee. Mulik, realizing the dangerous and 
delicate character of the assignment, resolved to make every 
sacrifice rather than lose the king’s favor. So he begged for 
a month’s respite to make the necessary preparations. In the 
mean time he deprived himself of his virility, sealed the at- 
tributes of it in a casket, which he lodged in the Sultan’s 
treasury, and then set out on his journey. In due time he re- 
turned with the lady but, suspicions having been infused into 
the king’s mind by Mulik’s enemies, that he had anticipated 
the king with his fair charge, Mahomed Shah, in the usual 
style of Eastern despots, ordered his head to be instantly 
struck off. “Oh King,” exclaimed Mulik, “order restitution of 
my deposit in your treasury ere the fatal blow is struck ” The 
casket was accordingly brought and opened, and to the mon- 
arch’s astonished eyes appeared the proofs of Mulik’s in- 
capacity and his consequent innocence. Horror-struck at his 
injustice, he commanded Mulik to ask a boon, which should 
be granted to him even were it the whole kingdom. The Mulik 
observed, as he could have no posterity, that he merely 
wished to raise some work which by its untility might do 
that which was denied him in a natural way, namely hand 
down his name to future generations. The king supplied the 
money, and so the Taj-Bowree perpetuates Mulik’s wish. 


Commenting on this story, Felix Liebrecht,!® convinced of the 
Indian provenance of all Western tales, saw in this story a rela- 
tively recent version derived from an older Sanskrit text, which is 
also the source of Lucian’s account. Such a theory is of course 
wholly inadmissible: a story migration in an easterly direction is 
at least as possible as a migration in the opposite sense, and the 
Mulik of the Indian variant is obviously the same as the Mullak 
of the Anatolian account, except that their rôles are reversed. 


Let us now turn once more to the chronogically oldest variant, 
Lucian’s text which, while it cannot claim to be the archetype, at 
least offers one important clue: the name of the faithful minister, 
Kombabos. The name recurs in a gloss of Hesychios: KiPpnpoc- 6 
HATEYOUEVOS TH unto tõv deévv. Kúßnßos is thus the masculine form 
of KuBnpn, another namer of Kybele, the mother of the gods. As 
such it is not an individual name but designates the galli or eunuch 
priests attached to the service of the goddess. As for the forms 
KipnBos (KipaBos) and Kombabos, it should be noted that an 
epenthetic m frequently appears in front of b. Thus the French. 


19 Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperalia (Hannover, 1856), 216 f. 
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samedi goes back to a form sambatos for sabbatos; cf. also Thrac. 
Mecaußoin, UyAvPeia, Enìvußoia, IHotvußoia, Iber. Cosimbri for 
*Cosibri, Conimbri (mod. Coimbra), etc.2° Kombabos was then 
generally known as the eunuch companion and lower of the great 
Eastern mother-goddess. 


The objection may be raised that Queen Stratonice is not a 
mythological figure but an historical personage, as is (though we 
do not know her name) the mother of King Sapor I. We should 
then be dealing with an arbitrary transfer of mythological data to 
historical personages. 


That such transfers formed a current device of ancient Oriental 
historiography was the discovery of Hugo Winckler and his school. 
Winckler in particular pointed out that Stratonice, a Hellenistic 
queen though she was, in the eyes of the Syrian court historiogra- 
phers was promptly assimilated to the great mother-goddess, with 
the result that myths forming part and parcel of the Kybele tradi- 
tion were “transferred” to her.*! Quite true, the Kybele cult was not 
the official religion of the Sassanid Empire; but the capital of that 
Empire was located in Mesopotamia, which also was its most im- 
portant province from the cultural and economic point of view; but 
in Mesopotamia (as also in Egypt) this identification of the mon- 
arch with the divinity had been known from of old. Thus King Sar- 
gon I of Agade, the founder of a new dynasty (abuot 2800 B.C.), in 
an inscription states that he was the son of a quedesha or temple 
prostitute, that he was exposed in a chest and given over to the cur- 
rent of the Euphrates, that he was rescued by a water-carrier and 
brought up by him, that he then became a gardener and as such 
won the love of Istar.2? The king thus appeared : as the son and the 
lover of the great mother-goddess. 


In Lugsor the birth of Amenophis is represented, and we are 
given to understand that the god Amon assumed the shape of the 
king’s putative father, Thutmos IV, and cohabited with the queen. 


20 Cf. W. Schulze, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XX XIII (1895), 368, 376 ff.; Schwy~ 
zer, tbid., LXI (1933-34), 228 ff.; LXII (1934-35), 1 ff.; Clemen, 39. I am in~ 
debted to the kindness of my colleague, Prof. Julian Bonfante, for several 
of these references. 


21 H, Winckler, Altorientalische Geschichtsauffassung [Ex Oriente Luz, II 
(2)1, 53. 


22 A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testamente im Lichte des Alten Orients (Leipzig, 
1930), 400 f. 
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Their son was Amenophis.22 Of the rulers who founded a new 
dynasty it was supposed that they were illegitimate sons of some 
god who had seduced their mothers.24 A number of Egyptian kings, 
Thutmos III, Thutmos IV, Amen-meses, and Ptolemy X Soter I, 
indentifying themselves with Horus, state that they had spent their 
childhood in the swamps of the Delta.” 


As for Sapor I, let us note that the throne of the Sassanids was 
as a rule filled under the law of primogeniture. That Sapor was 
the first-born son of Ardesir could not be subject to doubt. The 
divine element could then come in only on his mother’s side, and 
that is why this anonymous mother was identified with the great 
mother-goddess, of whom Kybele and the Dea Syria are two of the 
best known forms. This identification in turn attracted the tale 
of Kombabos, the eunuch priest and platonic lover of the goddess. 


At all events, the five versions of the tale reviewed (we count 
the Persian texts as forming ony one version) may be divided into 
two groups, to wit: (1) the “religious” group, i.e. the one whose 
sacred origin is still more or less visible (Lucian and the Persian 
accounts), and (2) the “lay” group, in which the religious element 
has completely disappeared and the tale become a simple novella 
(the Anatolian, Tokharian, and Indian texts). There can be little 
doubt which of the two groups is the older and original one: reli- 
gious stories become quite commonly “laicized” when the religious 
data are no longer understood or the cult or religious institution to 
which they are attached disappears — and the myths of the divine 
origin of the monarch as well as the institution of the eunuch 
priests of the great mother-goddess naturally fell into abeyance 

with the advent of Christianity and Islam. 


The opposite, however, namely that a “lay” story should sud- 
denly be filled with a religious element, is virtually unknown: the 
myth is a genre older than the novella. This simple statement of 
fact would leave no doubt about the country of origin of our story: 
it is the region where the institution of eunuch priests and the di- 
vine kingship flourished from of old, that is, the ancient Near and 
Middle East. It is thence that the tale must have migrated to Cen- 
tral Asia and India. 


234A, Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch mit sachlichen Erläuterungen 
(Leipzig, 1890), 268. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., 558. 
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How did this diffusion come about? In three texts we find the 
story attached to some monument, whether it be the two joint tombs 
of Iconium, the temple of the Dea Syria at Hierapolis, or the Taj- 
Bowree of Bejapoor. This is as much as to say that it is essentially 
a tale of ciceroni, told and propagated by ciceroni for the benefit 
of sight-seers. That this class of tourist-guides plays a major part 
in story diffusion is not yet fully realized by students of folk-lore, 
witness a fairly recent book the conclusions of which would have 
been wholly different, had the industrious author had an inkling 
of this important fact.?¢ 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 
Princeton, N. J. 


28 Cf. Speculum, X (1935), 111-16. 


